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A 

Arctic  Regions,  the,  review  of  works  and  Parliamentary  papers  re¬ 
lating  to,  342 — sketch  of  Arctic  voyages  from  864  to  1852,  343-4 — 
the  knowledge  obtained  scarcely  worth  the  dangers  and  hardships 
incurred,  344-5 — mysterious  disappearance  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
345-6 — solution  of  the  problem  of  the  North-western  Passage, 
347 — the  Polar  Sea,  348  —  Sir  Roderick  Murchison’s  opinion  on 
a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Peterman,  349-50 — difficulties 
attending  the  navigation,  350-1 — the  Polynia  of  the  Russians, 
351 — obstacles  encountered  by  Messrs.  Inglefield,  Belcher,  and 
Parry,  352-3 — the  screw-propeller  probably  an  efficient  auxiliary 
in  future  Arctic  voyages,  353 — the  cold  at  Spitzbergen  not  so 
intense  as  to  prevent  further  scientific  operations,  ib. — progress 
and  results  of  Arctic  discovery  between  the  years  1818  and 
1845,  353-5 — efforts  made  to  pass  from  the  Atlantic  into  the 
Pacific  through  Lancaster  Sound,  355  —  Sir  John  Barrow’s  ‘Chro¬ 
nological  History  of  Arctic  Voyages  before  1818,’  355-6 — failure 
of  Sir  John  Ross  in  his  North-western  attempt,  356  —  Captain 
Beechey’s  narrative  of  Captain  Buchan’s  expedition  to  Spitzbergen, 
ib. — Sir  Edward  Parry’s  three  expeditions,  357-8 — horrors  and 
hardships  attending  Captain  Lyon’s  voyage  to  Wager  River  in 
1824, 358-9 — expedition  of  Sir  George  Back  in  1836-37, 359-60, — 
Captain  John  Ross’s  expedition  in  1829,  his  discovery  of  ‘Boothia,’ 
and  of  the  situation  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole,  360-1 — Sir  John 
Franklin’s  two  expeditions  in  company  with  Sir  John  Richardson 
and  Sir  George  Back,  361  — his  third  expedition  in  1845,  and  mys¬ 
terious  disappearance,  362  —  expeditions  sent  out  by  different 
countries  in  search  of  tidings  of  him,  362-4 — conjectures  as  to 
his  probable  fate,  364-6  —  expedition  under  Sir  James  Ross  in 
search  of  the  lost  adventurers,  366-8  —  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
the  ‘North  Star,’  the  ‘Plover,’  and  the  ‘Herald,’  to  obtain  any 
certain  tidings,  368-9 — last  authentic  information  respecting  the 
‘  Investigator,’  369-70  —  subsequent  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  ‘Prince  Albert,’ 371 — summary  of  the  voyages 
undertaken  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  371-3 — conjectures  as 
to  his  whereabouts,  374 — information  brought  by  the  ‘  Renovation’ 
in  1851,  375-6 — concluding  observations,  376-8. 

C 

China,  relations  of  England  with, — review  of  Sir  John  Francis 
Davis’s  work,  ‘  China  during  the  War  and  since  the  Peace,’  98-9 — 
rise  and  spread  of  the  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  the  Tartar 
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dynasty,  99-100— rebellions  of  the  fourteenth  century,  100 — ^pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  Chinese  affairs,  100-7 — great  want  of  knowledge  as 
to  the  actual  state  and  prospects  of  China,  107 — ^this  desideratum  in 
great  measure  supplied  by  Sir  John  Davis,  ib. — our  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  with  China  before  and  since  the  peace  of  1842,  107-8,  and 
note — value  of  the  trade  in  1846  with  Great  Britain  at  Canton, 
Shanghae,  and  Amoy,  109 — ^the  silk  and  tea  trades  of  1848  and 
1849,  ib exports  of  British  produce  to  China  from  1834  to 

1849,  ib. — tea  and  silk  exported  from  Shanghae  from  1844  to 

1850,  110 — unsatisfactory  state  of  our  trade  with  China,  110-1 — 
early  civilisation  and  importance  of  China,  111 — its  commerce 
arrived  at  a  stationary  point,  112  —  necessity  of  opening  and 
extending  the  channels  of  commerce  and  intercourse,  113 — results 
of  overcrowded  population,  113-4 — the  opium  trade,  115 — universal 
habit  of  opium-smoking,  ib — social  evils  thence  resulting,  115-6 
— prohibition  of  the  importation  of  opium,  ib. — smuggling  and 
venality  caused  thereby,  116-7 — serious  consequences  arising  from 
the  price  of  silver  becoming  raised  to  meet  the  demand  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  opium,  117 — armed  craft  and  piracy  of  the  ‘smuggling 
‘  fleet,’  1 17-8 — necessity  of  showing  the  Chinese  a  bold  front, 
1 19-20 — energy  and  promptitude  of  Mr.  Alcock,  consul  at  Shanghae, 
121  —  turbulent  and  excitable  character  of  the  population  of 
Canton,  122 — review  of  the  policy  adopted  from  1841  to  1847, 
123-4 — probable  effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  tea,  125-6 — 
necessity  of  establishing  a  direct  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Pekin,  127  8 — severe  sentence  passed  and  carried  out  upon  the 
^linisters  Keshen  and  Elepoo,  128,  and  extract — expediency  of 
sending  an  embassy  to  the  Chinese  emperor,  129 — three  principal 
points  to  be  attended  to — viz.  the  remission  or  reduction  of  the 
transit  and  customs  duties  on  tea,  the  legalisation  of  the  opium 
traflic,  and  free  intercourse  with  every  part  of  China,  129-31. 

Church  Parties,  review  of  works  treating  of,  273 — the  Low  Church, 
the  High  Church,  and  the  Broad  Church  parties,  ib. —  origin  of 
the  Low  Church  or  Evangelical  party,  274  —  lifeless  state  into 
which  the  Church  of  England  had  fallen  in  the  first  thirty  years 
of  George  III.,  ib.  —  effect  of  Atheism  in  France  upon  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  England,  275 — anomalous  aspect  assumed  by  parties  in 
the  Church,  ib.  —  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the  Evangelical  party, 
276  —  its  good  fruits,  both  public  and  private,  among  rich  and 
poor,  277  —  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
reform  of  prison  discipline,  and  other  benevolent  objects,  ib. — its 
foundation  of  the  ‘  Church  Missionary  Society,’  278 — and  chiefly 
instrumental  in  establishing  the  ‘  Bible  Society,’  ib. — efforts  of  this 
party  to  supply  the  growing  population  with  the  means  of  worship, 
278-9 — the  ‘Pastoral  Aid  Siociety,’  and  Scripture  Readers,  279  — 
profound  darkness  in  which  the  English  peasantry  were  enveloped 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  ib.  and  notes  —  Sunday  schools, 
infant  schools,  lending  libraries,  and  district  visitors,  280 — genuine 
Evangelicalism  a  large  contributor  to  the  religious  element  of  our 
national  life,  280-2  —  Hamilton  Forsyth,  and  Spencer,  Thornton, 
281  —  ^Ir.  Fox  the  Missionary,  ib.  —  self-denying  conduct  of  Dr. 
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Perry,  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  282-3  —  men  of  letters  belonging  to 
the  Evangelicals,  283,  and  note — the  Recordite  party  amongst  the 
Evangelicals,  284 — their  tendency  to  formalism,  ib. — and  to  an 
extravagant  reliance  upon  the  saving  merits  of  mere  ‘  faith,’  284-5, 
and  notes  —  their  belief  in  Predestination,  286-7,  and  notes — their 
dogma  of ‘Verbal  Inspiration,’ 287-8,  and  notes — tlieir  puritanical 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  289 — letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
ib.  note  —  their  hymns  for  children,  289-90  —  folly  of  making  the 
Sabbath  a  day  of  gloom,  290-1  —  specimens  of  their  ignorance, 
intolerance  and  damnatory  spirit,  291-2  —  blasphemous  travestie 
of  solemn  language  in  a  sermon  by  Rev.  H.  M‘Neile,  292-3,  and 
note — theory  of  practice  of  these  modern  Puritans,  293 — charac¬ 
teristic  advertisements  of  this  party  in  their  organ  the  ‘  Record  ’ 
newspaper,  293-4 — their  love  of  social  meetings,  294-5 — their  odd 
phraseology,  295,  and  notes — favourite  amusements  of  this  party, 
296-7,  and  notes  —  religious  speculators  of  the  ‘  Record,’  298-9, 
and  notes — success  of  the  party  as  emissaries  in  Ireland,  and  of  their 
exertions  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  299-301,  and  notes — 
the  High  Church  party,  301-23,  and  notes — origin  and  history  of 
the  Tractarians,  313-25,  and  notes  —  the  ‘High  and  Dry,’  and 
‘  Low  and  Slow  ’  styles  in  the  pulpit,  326-8  —  general  love  of 
Mammon  amongst  the  ‘  High  and  Dry  ’  parties,  328-9 — the  Mode¬ 
rate,  Catholic,  or  Broad  Church  party,  330-42,  and  notes. 

F 

French  Navy,  the,  review  of  parliamentary  inquiry  into  condition  of, 
240 — cause  and  origin  of  the  volumes,  240-1 — labours  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  241-2 — the  material  elements  of  the  French  Navy,  in  ships 
of  all  sizes,  steam-machinery,  stores,  and  means  of  construction, 
considerably  below  our  own,  242-3 — principal  points  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  was  directed,  243-4 — statements  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  French  fleet,  244-5 — vesseb  being  constructed, 
245-6 — ‘  the  Napoleon,’  246,  note — superiority  of  the  British  navy 
as  to  auxiliary  screw-propellers,  246 — resolution  of  the  Committee 
of  Feb.  12.  1851  to  build  twenty  first-class  steam  frigates  of  great 
speed,  247 — mode  of  naval  warfare  proposed  to  be  adopted  by 
France  against  England,  247-9,  and  extract — eagerness  of  the 
Commission  to  increase  their  steam  frigates,  249-50 — present 
capabilities  of  Toulon,  Rochfort,  Lorient,  Brest,  and  Cherbourg, 
250 — and  those  of  MM.  Cav^  Schneider,  and  Benet,  ib. — fewness 
of  slips  and  dry  docks  in  French  arsenals,  250-1,  and  note — sug¬ 
gestions  made  to  the  Commission  by  MM.  Hernoux,  Collas,  and 
Laine,  25 1 — opinion  of  M.  Nourmand  as  to  constructing  very  fast 
flrst-cluss  steam  frigates,  252 — his  testimony  as  to  the  superiority 
of  English  machinery,  252 — probable  causes  thereof,  ih. — opinions 
of  Sir  Byam  Martin,  253,  extract — evidence  of  Admiral  de  la 
Susse,  as  to  the  capability  of  France  meeting  England  in  naval 
warfare  on  equal  terms,  254,  extract — M.  Daru’s  plan  for  the 
defence  of  the  French  coast  and  attacking  England,  255-6,  extract 
— M.  Collas’  report  relating  to  Cherbourg,  256-7,  and  extract — 
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— suggestion  of  M.  de  Montebello  as  to  system  to  be  pursued  by 
France  in  case  of  war  with  England,  257,  extract-^&  maritime 
alliance  with  France  against  England  generally  fatal  to  the  power 
making  it,  ib. — remarks  of  M.  Benoist  d’Azy,  258,  extract — his  ill- 
feeling  towards  this  country  equalled  by  that  of  Baron  Charles 
Dupin,  258-9 — the  geographical  position  of  France  a  cause  of 
maritime  weakness,  259 — cause  of  making  the  Mediterranean  the 
principal  cruising  ground,  259-60 — Charner  on  France  main¬ 
taining  afloat  vessels  of  great  velocity,  260— present  squadrons  of 
the  French  navy  on  foreign  stations,  261 — proposition  of  M.  Collas 
to  establish  a  regular  service  of  frigates  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe,  ih. — necessity  of  our  being  prepared  to  meet  France  with 
means  of  defence  suited  to  her  attack,  262 — amount  of  stores  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  French  arsenals,  263 — her  dependence  on  foreign  coal 
one  great  cause  of  her  inferiority,  263-4 — facts  established  relative 
to  present  state  of  the  French  navy,  264-5 — her  superior  mode  of 
manning  her  navy,  265-9,  and  extracts  and  notes — contrasted  with 
our  own,  269 — M.  de  Montaignac’s  remarks  on  the  subject,  271, 
extract — concluding  observations,  272. 

G 

Greece,  Grote’s  History  of  (vols.  ix.  x.  xi.),  review  of,  425 — general 
contents  of  the  volumes,  425-8 — flnished  picture  of  the  political 
and  collective  life  of  Greece  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grote,  428 — what 
we  owe  to  Greece,  428-9 — slavery  among  the  Greeks,  429-30 — 
honourable  position  in  which  Athens  stood,  430-1— -character  of 
the  Athenians,  431-2 — ^high  commendations  of  Athens  contained  in 
one  of  Pericles’  funeral  orations,  433-4,  extract — freedom  from 
social  intolerance  combined  with  patriotic  spirit,  434 — Mr.  Grote’s 
remarks  on  the  state  of  social  morals  at  Athens,  435-6,  extract — 
her  ambitious  external  policy,  436 — pure  origin  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  436-7 — nature  of  her  connexion  with  inferior  neighbouring 
states,  437 — her  dominion  over  them  more  that  of  a  protector  than 
a  conqueror,  438-9 — good  effects  of  Athenian  democratical  insti¬ 
tutions,  439-40 — Mr.  Grote's  remarks  on  the  influences  of  demo¬ 
cracy  in  Greece,  440-1,  extract — Athens  indebted  principally  to 
Solon  for  the  excellent  organisation  of  her  democracy,  441 — and 
to  Cleisthenes,  Aristides,  Pericles,  and  Ephialtes,  442-3 — vast  light 
let  in  by  Mr.  Grote  upon  facts  of  importance  in  Grecian  history, 
443 — his  correct  estimation  of  the  Sophists,  443-4 — his  conscien¬ 
tious  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  a  historian,  444-5 — high  rank  to 
which  his  History  may  justly  lay  claim,  445 — his  eminent  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  work,  445-6-^ugge8tion  as  to  extending  the  His¬ 
tory  one  volume  beyond  the  number  proposed,  447. 

Grey,  Lord,  his  Colonial  Administration,  review  of,  62— principal 
object  of  Lord  Grey  in  becoming  the  historian  of  the  Colonial 
Administration  of  Lord  John  Russell’s  cabinet,  62-3 — his  book  the 
first  attempt  made  to  treat  in  a  series  the  maxims  of  government 
applicable  to  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown,  63-4,  and  note — 
our  Colonial  Possessions  at  the  accession  of  George  IIL,  64 — vast 
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reduction  in  our  foreign  empire  when  we  recognised  tlie  inde¬ 
pendence  of  our  American  Colonies,  65-6,  and  note — Burke  on  the 
official  duties  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  in  1780,  66,  note 
•—the  division  of  the  Secretariat  of  State  into  Home  and  Foreign  in 
1782,  ib. — further  alterations  in  1794  and  1801,  ib. — the  office  of 
Secretary  for  the  Colonial  Department  permanently  established  in 
1816,  67 — vast  increase  in  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Secretary 
since  the  Peace,  ib. — change  in  the  views  with  which  our  Coloni^ 
Possessions  are  regarded,  68-9,  and  note — contrast  between  the 
business  of  the  Colonial  Department  in  1782  and  1846,  69 — state 
in  which  Lord  Grey  found  the  Colonial  Department  on  first  coming 
into  office,  69-70 — contents  and  purport  of  the  First  Letter,  70-9, 
and  extracts — objects  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Letters, 
79-84 — the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Letters,  84-7 — contents  and  objects 
of  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Letters,  87-93 — the 
Twelfth  Letter,  93-8,  and  notes. 

H 

Jlaydon,  B.  R.,  review  of  Life  of,  518 — character  of  the  book, 
518-20 — severe  portraits  of  themselves  drawn  by  men  of  genius  in 
their  autobiographies,  521-2 — proofs  of  Haydon’s  mental  derange¬ 
ment  frequently  to  be  traced  in  his  journal,  522-4  —  general  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  volumes,  524 — general  criticisms  on  Haydon’s  per¬ 
sonality,  525-6 — condensed  view  of  Haydon’s  career  as  an  artist, 
526-35 — his  attacks  against  the  Royal  Academy,  535 — his  ‘  Judg- 
‘  ment  of  Solomon,’  535-6  —  his  visit  to  Paris  in  1814  in  company 
with  Wilkie,  537-8,  and  extract  —  his  ‘Solomon,’  and  ‘Christ’s 
‘  Entry  into  Jerusalem,’  538-9 — his  idea  for  the  Waterloo  Monu¬ 
ment,  539-40 — the  Catalogue  Raisounee,  541-2 — sonnet  addressed 
to  him  by  Wordsworth,  542  —  exhibition  of  his  ‘Christ’s  Entny 
‘  into  Jerusalem,’  543-4 — commences  his  ‘  Raising  of  Lazarus,’  544 
— his  rising  reputation,  544-5 — his  marriage,  and  its  good  effects, 
545 — his  want  of  money,  yet  decided  objection  to  try  portrait¬ 
painting,  546-7 — his  shameful  treatment  of  his  pupils,  547 — his 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  when  an  insolvent  debtor  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  548-9  and  extracts — his  letters  to  Mr.  Canning, 
Sir  diaries  Long,  and  others,  549-50 — contrasts  his  condition  with 
that  of  Wilkie,  551 — publishes  his  pamphlet  on  the  public  encour¬ 
agement  of  Art  in  England,  and  sends  it  to  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  551-2  —  his  ‘Mock  Election,’  painted  when  a  prisoner  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  for  the  second  time,  553 — his  ‘Punch,’ 554 — passes 
the  Insolvent  Court,  in  1830,  for  the  third  time,  ib. — his  letters  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  555 — is  commissioned 
by  Lord  Grey  to  paint  the  Reform  Banquet  in  Guildhall,  555-6 — 
his  descriptions  of  some  of  his  sitters,  556-60 — addresses  a  petition 
to  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Painting  into  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  561  —  he 
becomes  famous  as  a  lecturer,  ib. — his  accumulated  embarrass¬ 
ments,  562 — passes  through  the  Insolvent  Court  for  the  fourth 
time,  ib.  —  paints  the  Duke  of  Wellington  musing  on  the  Field  of 
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Waterloo,  ib. — is  commissioned  to  paint  a  lar^e  picture  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  563 — his  visit  to  Clarkson,  ib.  —  his 
unsuccessful  competition  for  the  prizes  for  the  best  cartoons,  564 
—  fatal  effects  of  anxiety,  embarrassments,  and  disappointments, 
564-5— concluding  remarks,  566. 

I 

India,  the  Nations  of,  and  their  Manners,  review  of  works  by  Sir 
Erskine  Perry  on,  33— extent  and  population  of  India,  34 — ethno¬ 
logical  sketch  of  different  native  languages,  35-41 — remarks  on  the 
diversity  of  religions  which  prevails  over  India,  41 — what  ought  to 
be  adopted  as  the  language  of  intercourse  and  education  ?  41-2 — 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  views  on  the  question,  43-4 — rapid  progress  which 
the  English  language  is  already  making  among  the  Indians,  44-5, 
and  extract — Mr.  CampboU’s  reason  for  preferring  the  Hindustani 
as  the  chief  vehicle  of  intercourse,  45 — preference  given  by  the 
Indians  themselves  to  the  English  language,  46 — characteristic 
features  of  Orientals  best  seen  in  courts  of  justice,  46,  and  extract 
— importance  of  the  information  afforded  by  Sir  Erskine  Perry, 
46-7 — brief  sketch  of  Bombay  and  its  law  courts,  47 — case  of  Aga 
Mahomed  Rahim,  47-8 — gang-robberies,  48-50,  and  extract — the 
Parsees,  or  Fire-worshippers,  50-2 — trials  connected  with  the 
‘  opium  cases,’ 52-5,  and  extracts — cases  of  conversion  toChristianity, 
55-8 — strange  scene  in  a  court  of  justice,  58-9— difficulty  of 
making  conversions  to  Christianity,  59-60 — a  few  traits  of  native 
character,  60-1. 


L 

Lives  of  the  Devereux  Earls  of  Essex,  review  of  Captain  W.  B. 
Devereux’s,  132 — a  taste  for  History  almost  universal,  ib. — im¬ 
portant  historical  documents  in  this  country  yet  unpublished,  133 
— laudable  motives  influencing  the  writer,  133-4 — brief  sketch  of 
the  House  of  D’Evreux,  134 — Queen  Elizabeth  and  Walter,  the 
first  Earl  of  Essex,  134-5 — agreement  entered  into  between  them 
on  his  taking  command  of  the  Irish  expedition  in  1573,  135-6,  and 
extracts — difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  his  position,  136,  and 
extract — his  conduct  as  Lord  Deputy  disapproved  of  by  the  Queen, 
136 — involved  in  ruinous  expenses  by  his  Irish  adventure.  137 — 
his  letter  to  the  Queen,  ib.,  extract — liis  illness  and  death,  137-8 — 
life  and  letters  of  Robert,  the  second  Earl  of  Essex,  138 — Captain 
Devereux  open  to  a  charge  of  hero-worship,  138-9 — early  age  at 
which  Robert  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  father,  139 — 
sketch  of  his  youthful  days,  ib. — made  Master  of  the  Horse  in 
1587,  139-40 — takes  part  in  the  expedition  to  Portugal  in  contempt 
of  the  Queen’s  prohibition,  140 — motives  ascribed  for  such  acts  of 
insubordination,  ib. — Elizabeth’s  letter  of  recall,  140-1 — his  faithless 
conduct  towards  Lady  Essex,  141 — Elizabeth’s  jealousy  of  Lady 
Mary  Howard,  141-2,  extract — Essex’s  want  of  tenderness  towards 
his  wife  and  children,  142 — his  false  and  flattering  adulations  of 
Elizabeth,  142.3 — his  letters  to  her  and  to  Sir  R.  Cecil,  143-5,  and 
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fx#racrt— his  defiance  of  the  Queen’s  commands  and  her  ofience 
thereat,  145 — ^Lord  Burleigh’s  letter  to  him,  146 — E^sex  and 
Raleigh  always  opposed  to  each  other,  146-7 — Captain  Devereux’s 
remarks  on  Lord  Essex’s  being  appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
147-8 — was  Lord  Bacon  ungrateful  to  Lord  Essex?  148-9 — Basil 
Montagu’s  view  of  the  charge,  149 — letters  of  Lord  Bacon  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  course  he  pursued,  149-51 — his  friendly  mediation  with 
the  Queen  in  behalf  of  Lord  Essex,  151-2 — Lord  Essex’s  abrupt 
return  from  Ireland  without  leave,  and  sudden  intrusion  into  the 
Queen’s  bed-chamber,  152 — Lord  Bacon’s  judicious  advice  both  to 
the  Queen  and  Essex,  153-4 — forced  by  the  Queen  to  take  part  in  the 
trial  of  Lord  Essex,  in  1606,  154 — its  results,  lA. — letter  from  Lord 
Bacon  assuring  Essex  of  his  aflection  and  good  ofiices,  155 — anxiety 
of  Essex  to  secure  a  renewal  of  his  patent  of  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines,  ib. — the  Queen  refuses  it,  and  his  consequent  petulant  and 
insulting  complaints,  155-6 — the  breach  between  the  Queen  and 
Lord  Essex  daily  widened,  156— Lord  Bacon’s  final  resolution  of 
no  more  interesting  himself  in  behalf  of  Lord  Essex,  156-7 — 
Essex’s  trial  and  defence,  158-60 — the  story  of  the  ring  sent  by  Lord 
Essex  to  the  Queen  through  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  161-3 — 
pedigree  of  holders  of  the  ring,  163 — its  identity  with  the  likeness 
of  the  Queen  frequently  alluded  to  by  Essex  in  his  letters,  consi¬ 
dered,  164-5 — Robert,  third  Earl  of  f^sex,  165 — his  education,  ib. — 
his  unhappy  marriage  with  E'rances  Howard,  ib.  —  his  second 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Paulet,  ib. — his  merit  and  character  rightly 
estimated  by  Clarendon,  166 — his  famous  relief  of  Gloucester  when 
besieged,  ib. — becomes  Chamberlain  in  place  of  Lord  Pemberton, 
ib. — rudely  dismissed  from  office  by  Charles,  167 — accepts  the 
command  of  the  Parliamentary  army  in  1642,  ib — remarks  upon 
his  excepting  that  post,  167-8 — resigns  his  commission  in  1645, 
168 — waited  upon  by  the  two  Houses,  who  pass  high  encomiums  on 
his  conduct,  ib. — devotion  of  the  soldiers  under  bis  command,  ib. — 
his  death  in  1646,  ib. — concluding  remarks,  168-9. 

M 

Mahometanism  in  Western  Asia,  review  of  Mr.  Eyre  Evans  Crowe’s 
work  on,  378 — bewildering  contrast  presented  to  an  European 
when  entering  a  Mahometan  town  for  the  first  time,  379 — want 
of  individuality  in  the  Orientals,  379-80 — the  East  the  land  of 
equality,'  380-2 — immutability  of  the  Eastern  World,  3S2-3— their 
want  of  energy  and  enterprise,  383-4 — the  Arab,  the  Turk,  and 
the  Persian,  384 — their  pride  of  blood,  385 — effects  of  climate  and 
locality  upon  the  Eastern  nature,  385-7 — cause  of  the  rapid  spread 
of  Mahometanism,  387-8 — low  condition  of  the  Orientals  previous 
to  IMahomet,  388-9 — general  suitableness  of  the.  system  he  esta¬ 
blished,  390-1 — contrast  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  races, 
392 — different  estimation  which  Woman  holds  among  them,  ib. 
— Catholicism  and  Mahometanism,  393 — decay  of  Mahometanism 
among  Persian  and  Tartar  tribes,  ib — the  rise  and  increase  of  the 
sect  of  Wehabites  in  Arabia,  393-4 — national  movement  tending 
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to  the  dissolution  of  Mahometanism,  394 — growing  hatred  between 
the  Turks  and  Arabs,  394*5 — want  of  a  class  distinction  among 
the  Turks,  395 — good  feeling  of  Mahometan  Arabs  towards  Chris¬ 
tian  Arabs,  396 — the  Western  nations  looked  up  to  by  Oriental 
Christians  as  their  protectors,  396-7 — the  Greek  Church  in  the 
East,  397 — countenance  and  protection  afforded  to  it  by  the  Czar, 
ib. — freedom  afforded  to  Europeans  throughout  Turkey,  398 — the 
Druses  and  Metualis,  398-9 — favourable  estimation  in  which  the 
Turks  hold  the  English,  399 — gradual  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  400-1 — hatred  and  jealousy  existing  among  its  numerous 
nationalities,  401 — proposition  for  a  federalism  to  unite  them 
under  one  head,  401-2,  and  note — their  determined  resistance 
against  foreign  encroachment,  403 — gradual  progress  of  the  effect 
of  Western  civilisation  upon  Oriental  barbarism,  403-4 — probable 
effects  of  commerce  and  the  railway,  404-5. 

Military  Bridges,  review  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas’  essay  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  construction  of,  448 — military  bridge-making  amongst  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  448-9 — those  of 
Xerxes,  Xenophon,  and  Alexander,  449 — attention  paid  by  the 
Romans  to  this  department  of  the  art  military,  ib.  —  rude  contri¬ 
vances  adopted  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  449-50 — adaptation  by  the  Dutch  of  bateaux,  or 
small  vessels,  to  the  formation  of  military  bridges,  450 — the  inven¬ 
tion  imitated  by  the  French  and  other  nations,  450-1 — new  kind  of 
pontoon  brought  forward  by  M.  Gribeauval  in  1787-8,  451 — com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  451-2— mode  of  operation,  453 — 
pontoon  bridge  over  the  Virginia  Water,  454 — the  pontoons  in  our 
service  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  and  those  now  in  use,  455-6 — the 
‘  Bologna  sausages  *  of  Colonel  Blanchard,  456 — order  of  arrange¬ 
ment  of  component  parts  in  the  pontoon  waggon,  457 — mode  of 
packing,  unpacking,  and  laying,  457-8— probable  weight  a  pontoon 
bridge  must  support,  458,  extract — shortcomings  of  Colonel  Blan¬ 
chard’s  pontoons,  459-60— plan  of  pontoon  bridge  adopted  by  the 
French,  460-2 — superior  to  that  adopted  in  our  service,  462-3 — 
observations  of  Marshal  Vaillant  and  others  in  disparagement  of 
Colonel  Blanchard’s  pontoon,  464-5,  and  extract — introduction  into 
the  United  States  army  of  pontoons  made  with  a  preparation  of 
caoutchouc,  465 — objections  to  which  pontoons  made  of  any 
frayable  substance  lie  open,  465-6 — necessity  of  supplying  our  army 
with  an  efiicient  bridge  train,  466-8 — expedients  to  which  leaders 
of  armies  are  driven,  468-9 — Moreau’s  bridge  over  the  Rhine  in 
1800,  469 — Wellingt  n’s  over  tlie  Adour,  470-2,  and  extracts  and 
no/«e— flying  bridges  and  rafts,  472-3 — Sir  H.  Douglas’s  mode  of 
constructing  a  bridge  of  rafts,  474,  extract — one  constructed  by  the 
Staff  Corps  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Spain,  475,  extract — 
fitness  of  casks  and  inflated  skins,  475-7 — bridges  upon  trestles, 
477 — that  over  the  Guadiana  in  1811,  477-8,  and  extract — and  two 
Olliers  over  the  Beresina  in  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Moscow  in 
1812,  478-80,  and  car<rac<— modes  of  repairing  or  connecting  broken 
arches,  481-8,  and  extracts  and  cuts. 
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N 

National  Defences,  our,  review  of  books  and  parliamentary  papers 
relating  to,  403 — unreasonableness  of  objections  against  preparing 
against  invasion,  and  of  affecting  mystery  as  to  the  quarter  whence 
it  is  most  likely  to  come,  405-6 — the  Army  estimates  now  and  in 
1835,  407 — effective  state  of  our  army  as  to  discipline  and  physical 
strength,  407 — the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  enrolled  pensioners, 
407-8 — amount  of  force  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  408 — increase 
in  the  Ordnance  estimates,  ib. — further  fortifications  along  the 
coast,  408-9 — Mr.  Fergusson’s  new  system  of  fortification,  409 — 
candid  avowal  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Adams  as  to  the  merits  of,  ib. — 
principles  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  system,  409-10 —  its  advantage  as  to 
economy,  410-1 — ColonelJebb’s  ‘  Flying  Shot  at  Fergusson,’4il-2, 
and  notes — Mr.  Fergusson’s  proposed  mode  of  defending  Ports¬ 
mouth,  412-15,  and  extract — the  Navy  estimates  for  the  present 
year  and  for  1835-6,  416— vast  increase  in  the  number,  strength, 
and  efficiency  of  our  ships,  especially  those  propelled  by  steam, 

416- 7 — improvements  in  our  dockyards  during  the  last  five  years, 

417- 8 — report  of  the  Committee  of  Naval  Officers  as  to  the  manning 
the  navy,  418-9 — present  high  rates  of  seamen’s  wages,  419 — the 
punishment  of  flogging,  and  results  from  its  abolition  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy,  420-1,  and  extract — real  cause  of  the  shortness  of  hands, 
421,  and  extract — necessity  of  giving  the  navy  a  permanent  con¬ 
stitution,  421 — new  regulations  as  to  pay  and  rating,  422-3 — com¬ 
pulsory  plan  of  registration  and  service  adopted  in  the  French  navy, 
423 — the  Naval  Coast  Volunteers,  424 — expediency  of  building 
merchant  steam  ships  with  a  view  to  future  naval  war,  ib. 

Newspaper  Stamp,  the,  review  of  Parliamentary  reports  and  speeches 
in  relation  to,  488 — paucity  of  real  grounds  of  complaint  as  to 
political  grievances,  489 — folly  of  agitating  for  repeal  of ‘taxes  on 
‘  Knowledge,’  ib. — the  cry  seldom  taken  up  by  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  themselves,  490 — proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  on  the  subject,  490-1 — strange  one-sidedness  of  the  inquiry, 
491 — decision  of  the  Committee  contrary  to  evidence  of  witnesses 
examined,  492-3 — what  the  so-called  ‘taxes  on  Knowledge’  lately 
were,  and  what  they  now  are,  493-4 — the  newspaper  penny  stamp 
rather  a  boon  than  a  tax,  494-6— unsound  reasoning  of  the  ‘Times’ 
newspaper,  497  —  loss  to  the  revenue  on  account  of  sending  news¬ 
papers  through  the  Post  Office  at  an  uniform  rate  of  a  penny, 
498-501 — general  use  made  by  newspaper  proprietors  and  agents 
of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  Post,  501-3  —  reduction  in 
cost  of  newspapers  by  means  of  retransmission,  504 — substitute  for 
present  system  proposed  by  the  Committee,  504-8 — inquiry  into 
the  supposed  cheapness  of  American  newspapers,  508-12,  and 
extracts  —  obstacles  to  establishing  penny  newspapers  in  this 
country,  512-3 — probable  motives  of  the  Committee  in  desiring  a 
change  in  the  present  system,  513-8. 

Note  to  No.  199.,  624. 
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Parliamentary  Purification,  review  of  works  and  Parliamentary 
Reports  relating  to,  566— introductory  remarks,  566-70 — hope¬ 
lessness  of  extinguishing  bribery  by  direct  penal  enactments,  570- 
87 — various  suggestions  examined,  587-90 — plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  590-5,  and  extract — necessity  for  purifying  the  Borough 
Constituencies,  595-6 — and  for  giving  the  franchise  to  the  elite 
of  the  working  classes,  596-9,  and  notes — prevalence  of  bribery  in 
small  constituencies,  599-600,  and  notes — inadmissibility  and 
injustice  of  the  suggestion  to  disfranchise  the  small  constituencies, 
and  transfer  their  members  to  the  most  populous  towns  now  un¬ 
represented,  601-2 — proposed  plan  for  collecting  suffrages  at 
Parliamentary  Elections,  603-5 — objections  to  the  Ballot,  605-17, 
and  extracts  and  notes — expediency  of  constructing  electoral  bodies 
of  a  higher  grade,  617-9 — proposition  for  extending  the  franchise 
to  all  members  of  the  learned  professions,  619-20 — suggestion  for 
the  making  provision  for  an  adequate  expression  of  the  voice  of 
minorities,  620-3 — concluding  remarks,  623-4. 

Q 

Quarantine,  small  pox,  and  yellow  fever,  review  of  works  relating 
to,  191 — diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  Quarantine  Laws, 

,  191-2 — extract  from  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
‘  nal’  on  the  subject,  192,  note — cases  of  small  pox  in  the  ‘  Are- 
‘  thusa,’  t5.  — general  narrowness  of  the  sphere  of  even  the  most 
virulent  contagion,  193,  and  extract — property  possessed  by  air  to 
neutralise  and  destroy  noxious  exhalations,  194  —  cases  of  yellow 
fever  on  board  the  mail  steamer  ‘  La  Plata,’  194-6 — cases  on  board 
the  ‘Medway,’  ‘Orinoco,’  and  ‘  Magdelena,’  196-7  —  remarks  by 
Mr.  Bacon  Phillips  on  coaling  at  St.  Thomas’s,  197,  note — yellow 
fever  in  H.  M.  ships  ‘Dauntless,’  and  ‘Highflier,’  197-8  —  general 
practice  in  the  W.  1.  hospitals  of  not  isolating  fever  patients  in 
fever  wards,  199 — not  attended  with  bad  results,  ib. — credulity  of 
the  medical  profession  on  the  origin  and  spread  of  epidemics,  200 
— Humboldt  on  the  prevalent  ideas  respecting  contagion,  201, 
extract — ^impossibility  of  proving  the  yellow  fever  to  be  contagious, 
201-2 — report  of  tbe  Central  Board  of  Health  of  Jamaica  respect¬ 
ing  yellow  fever,  203-6,  and  extracts — Dr.  Blair  on  the  Yellow 
Fever  Epidemic  of  British  Guiana,  206-7 — case  of  H.  M.  ship 
‘  Eclair,’  207-14 — concluding  remarks,  214-5. 

S 

Spain,  Larpent’s  Journal  in,  review  of,  215 — efiect  of  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  literature,  ib. — Mr.  Larpent’s  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  his  task,  216— liveliness  and  fidelity  of  his  book,  217 — 
the  Wellington  Despatches,  217-8 — state  of  Europe  in  1807-9, 
218-9 — Wellington  at  that  time  ill-appreciated  both  by  France 
and  England,  219-20  —  his  exertions  in  the  Peninsula  in  1810-11 
crippled  by  Ministers  at  home,  220-1 — his  excellence  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  art  military,  221 — desponding  spirit  of  General 
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Moore,  222 — moral  revolution  in  the  army  effected  by  Wellington, 

223 —  brief  sketch  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  Spain  when  Mr. 
Larpent  joined  the  army,  223-4 — onerous  labours  of  the  Duke, 

224- 5 — his  difficulties  in  maintaining  good  discipline,  226 — Wel¬ 
lington’s  commissariat  in  Spain,  227-8 — his  ‘good  table,’  ‘  hounds,’ 
and  ‘stud,’  228-30 — his  hair-breadth  escapes,  230-1 — his  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  localities,  231-2 — his  simplicity  of  toilet,  232-3 — his 
proper  appreciation  of  medals  and  other  decorations, of  honour, 
234  —  his  love  of  praise  and  unmoved  acceptance  of  compliment, 
ib.  —  numerous  misprints,  mistakes,  and  misspellings  in  Mr.  Lar- 
pent’s  volumes,  234-5 — his  experience  of  the  verb  ‘rough  it,’  235 
— the  Duke’s  ready  resources  in  cases  of  emergency,  235-6 — his 
partiality  for  Colonel  Dickson,  of  the  Artillery,  236 — glorious 
campaign  of  1813,  ib. — battle  of  Victoria,  237 — some  of  the  miseries 
and  hardships  of  war,  238 — Spanish  pigs  and  Spanish  signoras, 
238-9 — paucity  of  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Peninsular  army,  239 — 
after  being  captured,  and  imprisoned  in  France,  the  author  returns 
home  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace,  commissionerships,  and  a 
pension,  240. 

U 

United  States,  popular  education  in  the,  review  of  reports  and  works 
relating  to,  169-70 — condition  of  the  United  States  when  humble 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  170-1 — astonishing  advance  made 
during  the  ensuing  sixty  years,  171-3— by  what  appliances  has  this 
nation,  in  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  been  able  to  do  so 
much  ?  173-4 — a  brief  view  of  education  in  the  United  States,  174 
— colleges  at  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  ib. — 
constitution  and  laws  in  furtherance  of  education,  175-6 — vast  ex¬ 
ertions  made  by  the  city  of  Boston  to  insure  the  advancement  of 
letters,  176-7 — returns  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  171-8 — 
report  of  a  school  committee  in  Winchendown,  in  Worcester  county, 

178,  extract — report  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts, 

179,  extract — effects  of  schools  on  the  population  of  a  city,  179 — 
progress  of  education  in  the  State  of  New  York,  179-81 — report  of 
the  superintendent  of  common  schools  to  the  legislature  for  1850, 
181-2,  extract— Te^vt  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
New  York  in  1851,  182-3,  and  extract — splendid  library  bequeathed 
by  Mr.  Astor  in  furtherance  of  education  in  New  York,  183 — 
clause  respecting  education  incorporated  by  William  Penn  on  the 
first  constitution  of  his  colony  in  1682,  ib. — popular  system  of 
education  established  in  Pennsylvania  in  1831,  ib. — early  difficul¬ 
ties  increased  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  183-4 — table  of  popu¬ 
lation,  schools,  and  school  expenses  of  the  State,  184 — plan  for  an 
agricultural  college,  ib. — state  of  education  in  Philadelphia,  184-5 
— measures  taken  in  Richmond,  New  Orleans,  in  Missouri,  and 
other  western  and  south-western  states,  185-6 — summary  condensed 
from  Mitchell,  187 — progress  of  education  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  ib. — the  aspect  as  regards  education  in 
the  Transatlantic  States  generally  favourable,  187-8 — its  effects, 
188-90. 
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V 

Vehse’s  (Dr.  E.)  History  of  the  Austrian  Court,  Nobility,  and 
Diplonjacy,  review  of,  1 — instability  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  2 — 
its  alternations  of  advance  and  decline,  3 — heartiness  with  which 
the  Austrian  nobility  and  townsfolk  embraced  the  Reformation,  ib. 
— few  Catholics  in  Austria  Proper  at  the  end  of  16th  century, 
4 — rigorous  measures  taken  by  Ferdinand  11.  to  root  out  Protest¬ 
antism,  4-5 — misery  attending  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  5 — state  of 
Austria  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  5-6 — change  in  the  pro¬ 
prietary  body  of  the  German- Austrian  provinces  in  17  th  cen¬ 
tury,  6-7 — progressive  decline  under  Leopold  I.,  Joseph  I.,  and 
Charles  VL,  7 — Due  de  Richelieu’s  remarks  on  the  Austrian  court 
in  1726,  ib — general  degeneracy,  both  of  army  and  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  later  princes  of  the  House  of  flapsburg,  8 — Maria 
Theresa’s  severe  measures  on  first  coming  to  the  throne,  8-9 — her 
appearance  and  character,  9,  extract — her  unwillingness  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  division  of  Poland,  10,  and  extract — her  domestic 
and  conjugal  virtues,  ib. — Francis  of  Lorraine,  10-11 — her  good  in¬ 
fluence  over  the^morals  and  manners  of  her  court,  11-2 — her  con¬ 
stitutional  magnanimity  and  constant  attachment,  12 — her  maternal 
virtues,  12-3 — her  ill-appreciation  of  the  noble  character  of  her  son 
Joseph,  13,  and  note — her  fatal  love  of  power  as  evinced  by  forcing 
her  daughters  into  unhappy  alliances,  13-4 — her  firmness  in  essen¬ 
tials  united  with  a  yielding  disposition  in  trifles,  14 — these  qualities 
very  suitable  to  her  subjects,  15 — her  pride  and  her  devotion  ever 
subordinate  to  her  interests,  15-6 — her  participation  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Jesuits,  16 — her  death,  «&.,  and  note — her  minister 
Von  Kaunitz,  ib. — his  origin,  character,  appearance,  and  death, 
17-9,  and  extract — Count  Haugwitz,  19 — vast  reforms  in  the 
internal  administration  of  her  states  carried  out  by  Maria  Theresa 
under  bis  advice,  19-20 — her  dealings  with  Hungary,  20-1 — her 
affection  for  the  Magyars,  21-2 — ^little  change  effected  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  22— Joseph  II.,  and  his  reforms,  22-4^ — his 
conscientiousness  and  love  of  justice,  24 — his  sweeping  changes  in 
old  institutions  and  usages,  24-5 — his  innovating  decrees,  25-6 — 
his  habitual  roughness  towards  men  and  softness  towards  women, 
26-7 — his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  27 — visit  of  Pius  VI.  to  the 
Austrian  court,  27-9 — fatal  reaction  against  the  Emperor’s  plans 
caused  thereby,  29 — establishes  agens  provocateurs,  ib. — cruelty 
exercised  towards  Horya  and  his  accomplices,  29-30 — Joseph  II.’3 
illness,  death,  and  epitaph,  30 — good  effects  of  his  reforms  on  the 
Austrian  people,  31-3. 
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